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Here is TRAIL AND LANDSCAPE’S biggest issue to date, 
with a word about some of the goodies that have fattened 
us. 


David White, who gave us the very popular guide to 
identifying animal tracks (Snow Prints), has come up 
with some intriguing suggestions for using edible wild 
plants. He assures us that they have been personally 
tested. 


Do you know what a Conservation Authority is? 

Have you ever visited a Conservation Area? The middle 
section of this issue will acquaint you with the Rideau 
Valley Conservation Authority and introduce to you a 
few of the attractive Conservation Areas under its wing. 
As a sort of super-Explorer’s-Corner, the aim here is to 
whet your interest in investigating a Conservation Area 
for yourself, rather than to describe its natural history 
in great detail. Go out and spend some time exploring a 
Conservation Area this summer — let us know what you 
think of it and what you find there. We believe the 
RVCA would be pleased to have your report too. We are 
indebted to club member Jim Wickware for co-ordinating 
this special section; text was written by RVCA staff, 
and Leo Marti-Aguilar made the attractive illustrations. 

Members of the Bird Records Group have provided an 
excellent summary of the Ottawa winter birding season. 
While we hesitate to announce this as a new series 
(our series have a way of evaporating after two or 
three instalments), we do hope the Group will repeat 
this feature. Such summaries, appearing quarterly over 
the years, would give a much more satisfying picture of 
Ottawa bird life than one can get reading reports week 
by week in the newspapers. 


A.H. 


THANK you: 

To Miss Dorothy Greene^ who assisted with the 
typing^ so that our regular typist^ Oni Brown^ could 
take her first sick leave in 8 years' work for T&L. 
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With the great selection of fruits and vegetables 
available year round in supermarkets today, why bother 
foraging for wild foods? Though market vegetables are 
becoming more expensive, one is unlikely to save any sig¬ 
nificant amount, considering time and travel. However, 
you can add variety and interest to meals with fresh, 
nutritious, organically grown wild foods. In fact, 
research has shown wild foods to have a much higher 
vitamin and mineral content than commercial vegetables. 
Those who hike or camp can benefit from a knowledge of 
edible plants in several ways: survival food in case 
of an emergency, vegetable supplements for dehydrated 
meals, or a refreshing nibble on a long walk. With 
one or two exceptions, wild foods are obtainable only 
by foraging and many are on a par with the market crops. 
As with commercial vegetables, not all wild foods are 
liked by everyone, but with such a large selection to 
choose from there is at least one ’good’ one at any 
given season. (Naturally the selection is rather 
limited in midwinter I) I have chosen species from a 
variety of habitats - lawns to coniferous forests - so 
don’t think it necessary to travel to wilderness areas 
to forage; there are dozens of edible species within 
the city limits. 

But first a word of caution: don’t imagine you’ll 
read this article then go tripping off into the woods 
to reap nature’s bountiful harvest. I have illustrated 
only one species and have not made an attempt to fully 
describe the field marks of the rest. That is a job 
for floras, and you should consult them carefully. 
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The Peterson guide (14), Britton & Brown (8), and Gray’s 
Manual (4) are all very good though naturally the latter 
two are much more complete and technical. While on the 
subject of books I should make the following recommend¬ 
ation: if you want to learn which wild plants are edible 
and how to cook them then consult some of the numerous 
edible wild plant guides, but if you want to identify a 
plant, edible or otherwise, stick to the floras. Though 
many of the edible plant guides are illustrated and 
purport to be ’field guides’, none of them contain 
illustrations or descriptions as complete or technically 
accurate as those found in the floras. However, don’t 
avoid wild foods for fear of poisoning yourself. Simply 
be certain of your identification before proceeding 
to the kitchen. The plants I have chosen are distinctive 
and difficult to confuse with any poisonous species. 

I assume people interested in wild foods already know 
most of the berries such as strawberries and blueberries 
so I have omitted this class completely. 

Well, here it is, a spring and early summer 
selection of edible wild foods. 

CATTAILS 

Typha angustifolia and T^. latifolia, but don’t 
bother identifying the species - they’re mostly hybrids 
anyway - and it sure doesn’t affect the taste I Cattails 
and cattail marshes should be familiar to most. However, 
less well known is their food value - Euell Gibbons (6) 
calls them the ’’supermarket of the swamps”. From fall 
until spring the storage root can be prepared into a 
starch or flour by drying and grinding, though it is 
rather laborious. In early May the leaf shoots (Cossack 
Asparagus) appear and they can be eaten raw or boiled, 
after the outer leaves have been peeled off. From mid 
June to early July gather the still unopened pollen 
spike which will be sheathed and above the exposed 
’seed’ head. In this state you can husk and boil them 
much as corn - adding butter and salt and eating all 
but the central core. Or you can dry them and use the 
resulting bright yellow pollen as flour in griddle 
cakes or muffins. A good mix is about half and half 
with regular or wholewheat flour. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Asparagus officinalis needs little introduction. 

Yet how many of you know that it is a fairly common weed 
of roadsides and meadows, especially in agricultural 
areas? A bicycle ride, mid to late May, on the outskirts 
of the city can easily yield a pound or two of fine 
choice shoots. As is true with any vegetable, there is 
no comparison between freshly picked shoots and the two 
to three day old product sold in stores. Since plant 
sugars deteriorate very rapidly after picking, you should 
always eat wild foods or any produce as soon after har¬ 
vesting as possible. Summer and fall are the best times 
to make note of Asparagus patches. The tall plumose 
form is very distinctive - in autumn it turns a delicate 
pale gold. Often by spring the previous summer’s plant 
has been quite battered by winter storms and you must 
rely on memory as much as field marks to get you to the 
succulent stalks. By the time they are at their best 
the grass is thick and green so they are well hidden. 

FIDDLEHEADS 

These are simply tightly curled young fern fronds. 
As a wild food they are becoming more popular and with 
good reason; there are many common species emerging at 
different times of the spring from late April to late 
May. Most are found bordering streams, swamps, marshes 
and other areas of wet soil. As a vegetable fiddleheads 
are best when tightly coiled and no more than three to 
four inches high. They can be boiled in salted water 
for five minutes, or fried in a WOK as a Chinese 
vegetable. Ostrich Fern ( Matteuchia struthiopteris ), 
perhaps the best known, is rather late in sending forth 
its fiddleheads; look for them mid to late May. Being 
colonial and keeping its erect fertile frond well into 
the next season, it is quite distinctive. There seems 
to be some disagreement as to the edibility of Bracken 
or Pasture Brake ( Pteridium aquilinum ) so it is best 
to ignore it as a food. It is found growing singly in 
woods and meadows generally in dry sandy soil. First 
to appear is the Sensitive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis ) 
followed by Cinnamon Fern ( Osmunda cinnamomea ), Lady 
Fern ( Athyrium felix-femina ) and lastly the Ostrich 
Fern: all quite delicious though each one is slightly 
different. 
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MILKWEED 


Asclepias syriaca is another plant which should be 
familiar to most. Even the following spring one can 
see the previous year’s stalks with a few grey pods now 
devoid of seeds. In late May look for the new shoots 
coming up like Asparagus. If you pick them very young 
(no higher than 6”) you’ll only have to boil them 5-10 
minutes without water changes, rather than the three 
changes recommended by Gibbons (6). Then add butter, 
salt, and enjoy a fine vegetable similar to Asparagus 
but to be appreciated for its own taste not as a second 
rate Asparagus. In the same way the unopened flower 
buds and very tender pods can be gathered and cooked. 
However, if the pods are not gathered young enough they 
will be bitter and stringy. I prefer the young shoots 
to the latter two. 

MORELS 


I am somewhat reluctant to recommend wild mushrooms 
as food since identification is generally more difficult 
and technical than for higher plants. However, there 
are few mushrooms in spring and morels are delicious. 

Just be sure to consult the manuals carefully. Although 
superficially morels do not look very appetizing, any 
who have tasted these fungi will attest to their delec- 
tability. There are several species and all are edible. 

I find Morchella angusticeps to be more common than the 
others. It has a dark brown, narrow, conical cap with 
elongated pits and ridges. This species grows in a 
variety of habitats but the following one appears to 
be the most productive: a dry, sandy, sunny meadow or 
south-facing slope with much Bracken Fern, often around 
the bases of last year ’ s dried-up Bracken stalks. 

Look closely, for their colour camouflages them well. 

Like most mushrooms, morels grow during wet weather, 
so look for them after warm spring rains before the 
Bracken fiddleheads are up, early to late May. Some¬ 
what later, in June, if one looks in open woods another 
Morel (M. esculenta ) may be found. It is lighter in 
colour with a more globose cap. In either case, avoid 
old, dry or papery individuals. Slow cooking develops 
their flavour best. Some recommend soaking them first 
in salt-water for half an hour, though I have never 
bothered. Saute in butter then eat plain or add to 
eggs for a Morel Omelette - now that’s an omelette! 
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WILD LEEK 


A walk in a deciduous woods in early May is likely 
to yield a patch of plain green lily-like leaves growing 
singly or in pairs. A closer inspection with the nose 
will show the plant to be Wild Leek ( Allium tricoccum ). 
One can quickly dig up a number of the small bulbs to 
be boiled up as a vegetable or added to salads or soups 
and stews. In early summer the leaves completely wither 
and the plant sends up an attractive umbel of white 
flowers. However, the bulb is best when the plant is 
in leaf stage. 

WILD GINGER 

Asarum canadense can be gathered all year. Its 
subsurface network of thickened underground stems 
provide a tasty condiment or spice. If you like East 
Indian style cooking, simply mince a small piece of 
stem and use as you would the ginger of commerce. For 
a sweet but potent condiment cover sections of the stem 
with water and boil for an hour then add an amount of 
sugar equal to the original amount of ginger root and 
boil for another half hour. Dry, roll in sugar and 
store tightly covered. Look for Wild Ginger in rich 
woods and wooded slopes. Its cordate leaves often 
carpet large areas. In early May it produces a rather 
hidden but attractive maroon-coloured flower. 

SALAD GREENS 

There are innumerable species of plants which can 
be eaten young as raw greens. The key word is young , 
as many quickly develop bitter properties with maturity. 
I will only touch upon a few. Since many of our culti¬ 
vated greens and vegetables come from the Mustard family 
(Cruciferae), it is no surprise that many of the wild 
species are also edible. Try Water Cress ( Nasturtium 
officinale ), Wild Mustards ( Brassica spp), Shepherd's 
Purse ( Capsella bursa-pastoris ) and Winter or Spring 
Cress ( Barbarea spp). However, excellent greens can 
be found in other families as well: the familiar 
Dandelion ( Taraxacum officinale ), Chickory ( Cichorium 
intybus ) and Plantain ( Plantago spp). Several members 
of the Mint family (Labiatae) are also excellent addi¬ 
tions to any salad though rather strong-flavoured in 
themselves: Wild Mint ( Mentha arvensis ), Spearmint 
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(M . spicata ) and Peppermint (M. piperita ). Sheep 
Sorrel ( Rumex acetosella ) makes a delightful thirst¬ 
quenching nibble or salad addition due to its tart 
oxalic acid. One should avoid large quantities of it, 
though. For a really attractive garnish add blue and 
yellow Violet blossoms ( Viola spp) which incidentally 
have quite a high vitamin C content. The list could 
go on indefinitely, however, these are among the most 
noteworthy. Many of these occur in your lawns and 
gardens so get some benefit from all that weeding 
this spring. 

TEAS 


There are an enormous number of plants which have 
been brewed at various times for tea. I will mention 
some of the more popular. The aromatic mints ( Mentha 
spp) mentioned under Salad Greens make excellent teas 
which can be brewed with Oriental tea or alone. Yarrow 
( Achillea millefolium ) makes a very aromatic tea, as 
does Catnip ( Nepeta cataria ). The latter I find to be 
a very relaxing brew. The leaves of Wintergreen (Gaul- 
theria procumbens ) makes a delicately fragrant tea or 
a refreshing nibble while out walking. The aroma is 
due to oil of wintergreen which is also found in the 
unrelated Yellow Birch ( Betula allegheniensis ). 
Especially in the spring, try chewing on the bark of a 
young twig. And finally try blossoms of Red Clover 
( Trifolium pratense ) for a sweet, very perfumed tea. 


While on the subject of wild foods, I can’t end 
without a mention of Jewelweed ( Impatiens capensis ). 

This is a succulent plant with pendant orange flowers 
which grows in wet, marshy and swampy areas. It is a 
very good skin ointment or balm for rashes, poison ivy 
and insect bites. I even ’cured’ warts on one hand 
with regular applications one summer. Simply crush a 
piece of the stem, allowing the juices to run onto the 
affected area. 

If any of this sounds interesting and you want to 
find out more, look up some of the books listed at the 
end. In early issues of Trail & Landscape edible plants 
are featured in two articles by M.I. Richards: Vol 3(2) 
and Vol 4(3), and two by M.I. Moore: Vol 1(3) and Vol 2(4). 
Happy foraging’. 
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In Ontario there are 38 Conservation Author¬ 
ities administering the Conservation Authorities 
Act, with the objective ....”to establish and 
undertake, in the area over which it has juris¬ 
diction, a program designed to further the 
conservation, restoration, development and 
management of natural resources other than gas, 
oil, coal and minerals". 

By the Conservation Authorities Act, passed 
in 1946, in the Ontario legislature, three main 
principles were established: 

1) The unit of conservation work is to be a 
watershed or combination of watersheds 

2) The initiative for conservation work would 
come from people living in that watershed 

3) The Ontario Government would provide financial 
and technical assistance 

This clearly distinguishes the nature of the 
Authorities from any other Ontario Government 
agency dealing with conservation work. 

In 1966 The Rideau Valley Conservation 
Authority was formed as an independent corporate 
organization. It is composed of 41 municipalities 
in all, represented by 48 members. The members 
of the Authority are appointed by the municipal 
councils, proportional to the population of the 
municipality. The authority members elect from 
amongst themselves the chairman, the vice- 
chairman and the Executive Committee to conduct 
the daily business of the Authority. 

The Authority also appoints over 30 other 
interested individuals to 6 different Advisory 
Boards. 

Each Advisory Board deals with a specific 
activity: 

: Conservation Areas 
: Fish and Wildlife 
: Land Use and Reforestation 
: Information and Education 
: Water Control 

: Dickinson Square Development 
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To finance the implementation of a selected 
conservation program, the Authority is empowered 
to collect levies from the member municipalities, 
and to receive from the province matching grants. 

To set guidelines for its overall watershed 
conservation work, the Provincial Government 
in 1968 prepared for the Authority a ’*Rideau 
Valley Conservation Report”. Some of the 
recommendations contained in that Report have 
now been implemented, and many other additional 
programs based on the wishes and priorities of 
the members have been initiated and completed. 

The Rideau River Watershed embraces 1581 
square miles of land. To date the Authority 
has acquired over 3,700 acres which are set 
aside as open space or developed for recreation, 
wildlife management and reforestation. 

The Authority under its flood control program 
has undertaken mapping of all flood prone lands 
adjacent to major watercourses. Comprehensive 
floodplain maps provide invaluable assistance 
to municipal planners. 

A number of technical investigations dealing 
with specific problems also have been completed, 
and some of the proposed solutions implemented. 

The Authority exists 
to deal with many of 
the natural and man¬ 
made problems in the 
watershed. The extent 
of its involvement 
and success depends on 
the interest and 
support provided. 
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□ICKINSOIM 



It is almost evening in the village of Manotick 
known in Indian dialect as 'island in the river ' 
The sun's roseate hues cast long shadows over 
Dickinson Square Conservation Area. 

On a warm September afternoon, I like to go 
down to the old mill beyond the Dickinson House. 
The mill, opened in 1860, was once used for 
grinding flour and sawing logs during the post 
Confederation days. 
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Now it is abandoned, but the water spills over 
the rocky dam just as always. A cool breath 
comes from the old mill wheel and from the damp 
floor of the old millhouse. I often wish someone 
would operate it again, for water-ground meal 
is so superior. 

We have to get our flour from another part 
of Ontario but it is worth it for the smell of 
a loaf of warm bread just out of the oven is 
utterly satisfying. All of summer seems to 
be in the warm buttery slices. 

Inside our own mill, long given over to spiders, 
there yet remains a smell of wheat. It is 
shadowy and quiet, and full of the past. I can 
almost see the men who used to come here, and 
the women in their neat gowns. There, in the 
dark doorway leans the old miller, lighting his 
pipe and catching a breath of fresh air. 

The water wheel is mossy. Light filters through 
the roof where the beams have gone But the 
stream flows steadily on, just as it always has. 
The pool below the mill is deep and clear, and 
young boys, and some not so young, fish in it. 

It is a pity that they only think of bread as 
something white and squishy wrapped in waxed 
paper. Fishing however, is not changed. I hope 
it never will. A small boy needs a bamboo pole, 
a hook a worm. 

Seven ducks waddle by on their way to beg food 
at Dickinson House, now used as the Administrative 
Headquarters of the Rideau Valley Conservation 
Authority. The mill and house, I reflect, have 
passed from Dickinson, to Spratt, to Watson. 

It was in 1972, with financial assistance from 
the Federal and Provincial Governments, the 
Rideau Valley Conservation Authority purchased 
the 1860 grist mill, the 1840 Dickinson house, 
and out buildings. 
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In the distant future, the mill restored to its 
original operation, once again grinds out the 
wheat flour., .a heady smell of fresh bread wafts 
from the Saturday morning market square...in 
Dickinson house, it is difficult to believe the 
^*King of the Rideau” has not just stepped out of 
his office...in the carriage shed, comes the 
sound of 19th century life...in the church a 
common service...an area encompassed to create a 
museum square which would commemorate the past. . 
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CONSERVATION EOUCATION 


Eastward from Beckett’s Landing where the 
Rideau turns north to meet the Ottawa River there 
is an old flood plain. Two hundred and forty acres 
of this locality on the north bank form what is 
known as the Baxter Conservation Area. 

Beyond the large parking lot and the long sand 
beach over the water is heard the cry of gulls 
and the swish of herons’ wings. In a day gone by 
there was the steady chug of river boats: the 
Ottawan, Queen, Colonel By and Loretta. Bells were 
rung for more steam after the pilots had brought 
them round the bend, Sometimes the horn sounded 
to let land dwellers know that a River Queen was 
passing. The shout of ”port your helm, mate” has 
been replaced with the whine of outboard motors 
and the calls of many birds. 

The nature trails pass beneath large alders, 
red maples, elm, white birch, blue beech, balsam 
fir, white cedars, spruce and hop horn beam. In 
cool shade, on a warm summer’s day, along the 
trails one can see rustic foot bridges, snake- 
rail fences, wild plants and grasses, insects, 
birds and animals. 

On this plain the Rideau Valley Conservation 
Authority plans to open its second conservation 
area for outdoor education. 

Already, by the Spring of 1975, 400 pupils and 
their teachers have visited Foley Mountain at 
Westport to engage in conservation studies in the 
forests, fields, beaches, ponds and field centre 
of this 640 acre area on the Precambrian Shield. 

From a choice of 22 separate studies, they 
have estimated the amount of timber standing on 
an acre of land, have studied areas showing 
succession from bare rock to deciduous-tree growth, 
areas with succession from new-tree growth to 
mature forest and from deep pond to tall conifers. 
They have engaged in orienteering, charting profiles 
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BAXTER CONSERVATION AREA 





















of hills, studied wildlife, forecast weather, 
carried out soil and winter studies. 

Interpretive literature for use along the trails 
on Foley Mountain helps visitors to understand 
the interdependence of soil, plants, water, 
animals and seasons. 

Along the Houghton Bay road leading north from 
Highway 15 between Smiths Falls and Portland 
there is a large conservation area known as Mill 
Pond. Here the manufacture of maple syrup will 
be demonstrated each spring. Pupils will be 
invited to watch the process during the week. 

The public will be welcome any time. 

If man is to survive on earth he must learn to 
live in harmony with natural resources because 
he is totally dependent on them. Past civiliz¬ 
ations have flourished when they had plenty of 
them, but they vanished when the supply of 
resources dwindled. 

Our outdoor education program oriented toward 
conservation has been organized to assist in the 
recognition of our renewable and non-renewable 
natural resources; in observing their effect on 
one another; in the discovery of man’s influence 
on them and in turn, their 
influence on man. 

The Rideau Valley Conservation 
Authority is vitally concerned 
with ‘’ecology", a Greek term 
for the "study of the home’’. 

Earth, man’s home. 
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FISH AIMD WILD LIFE 



There can be no doubt that Canada is in the 
midst of rapid change. We are reminded almost 
constantly that advancement into the age of auto¬ 
mation will accelerate trends such as: increases 
in population, increased urbanization, increased 
mobility, increased income and increased leisure 
time. We have, however, lost choice areas of 
wildlife habitat simply because we could not 
demonstrate their worth in dollars or any other 
terms that would compete with the economy of 
some other form of land use. When we talk about 
providing wildlife based recreation, it makes a 
great deal of difference where it is provided in 
relation to the people who will use it. Most of 
the lands which are still publicly owned or which 
permit use by the public are pretty remote from 
the more densely populated areas and will offer 
little enjoyment to the man who wants to spend 
his Saturday or Sunday picnicing, or walking 
along nature trails with a high probability of 
seeing wild game. 
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The Authority is concerned about Fish and 
Wildlife conservation, and proposed that a prog¬ 
ram of management to maintain and increase the 
numbers of wildlife (productive wildlife envir¬ 
onments) will make more sense to people as a 
whole, if the wildlife based recreation can be 
related to the needs of society rather than the 
needs of hunters. Surplus animals for hunters 
then would be a by-product of these programs. 

By its very structure, the Authority caters to 
the local needs. While some areas are naturally 
more suitable for primarily wildlife management 
(i.e. Perth Reserve and the Mica Mine Property) 
it is suggested that wildlife management in 
general can and should be a management objective 
in all woodlands and open areas whatever the 
other aims of management. 


If we are to manage for quality wildlife based 
recreation, then we must make some attempt to 
describe what is is we seek as well as what we 
seek to avoid. For example, observing game in a 
poorly managed situation approaches a zoo type 
atmosphere which is very limited in its educat¬ 
ional value. There is no suspense or "natural 
wildness"; the wildlife is tame, the observer wild. 
For millions of North Americans, for example, the 
pursuit of happiness is somehow linked with the 
sights and sounds of wild geese, an experience 
that is worth preserving. One might go too far, 
with the attitude that we should have a goose in 
everyones back yard. Appreciation is also related 
to commonness and it might be better to have fewer 
but better natural type areas. 
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FOLEY MOUIMTAIIM 
COIMSERVATIOIM AREA 

Overlooking the picturesque village of 
Westport on the Upper Rideau Lake is the 800 
acre Foley Mountain Conservation Area. High 
on a 200 foot southern ridge, its location 
and characteristics make it a shelter for a 
significant variety of wildlife. 

Lofty white pine forests combine with mixed 
deciduous forests which include such interest¬ 
ing species as the Blue-Beech and Shagbark 
Hickory. Red Cedar and large White Oaks along 
the sunny ridges attract a sizeable herd of 
white-tail deer, whose winter paths crisscross 
the area. Some of the deer yards are access¬ 
ible by nature trail. Other mammals inhabit¬ 
ing the park are beaver, river otter, mink 
and the occasional brush wolf. 

A combination of open fields, groves of 
young trees, streams and ponds,provides a haven 
for a great variety of birds. In winter,about 
the bird feeders crowded with Chickadees and 
Evening Grosbeaks, one can see the occasional 
Red-breasted Nuthatch or Mourning Dove. Some 
years the warmth of the south ridge lures 
robins to winter. In summer, it is not unusual 
to see American Woodcocks out by the road, or 
a pair of loons in a quiet bay teaching diving 
to their young. Or,one might see a Great Blue 
Heron sail out from one of the beaver ponds. 

One day each year, between Christmas and New 
Year’s, a bird count is taken and such species 
as the Richardson’s Owl and the Turkey Vulture 
have been recognized. 

One of the distinctive features of Foley 
Mountain is the Black Rat Snake. Canada’s 
largest snake,growing to eight feet in length, 
is now nearly extinct in the rest of Ontario. 

It is not an uncommon sight on a warm summer 
day to find a few of these harmless giants 
sunning themselves on the gravel road. 
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At the park the 
Conservation Authority 
has built a multi¬ 
purpose cedar field- 
house which is used as 
a classroom for visiting 
elementary and secondary 
students, who carry out 
a wide variety of conser¬ 
vation studies year 
round. This field-house 
is also a centre for 
informative displays and 
films on conservation 
for the public. Picnic 
areas and a beach are 
available to visitors and 
a restricted camp-ground 
for educational groups is 
provided for stays of up 
to one week. 

And five trails , 
leading to many different 
kinds of land forms and 
wildlife in all corners 
of the park, provide 
students and visitors 
with the opportunity to 
study and enjoy the 
unique natural aspects 
of Foley Mountain. 








PERTH WILD LIFE RESERVE 


The Reserve is located just 3 miles south of 
the town of Perth. 

The log house which is located near the 
parking area was built in the 1840’s and has 
been completely restored. The house is now 
the residence of the Area Supervisor. 

At the Perth Reserve we are concerned with 
identifying those features (i.e. open water body, 
vegetation, and nesting sites) which promote 
good conservation and suggest how these features 
can be maintained or introduced by management 
within the limits of the management areas place 
and circumstances. 

Although goose management is the primary 
objective, a multiple-use plan is being implemented 
thus helping to increase the variety and numbers 
of wildlife through habitat restoration and 
manipulation to provide good quality wildlife 
based recreational experiences. The development 
of the Reserve is not yet completed, however 
there are a good number of birds and animals to 
be seen in the area. 

Different types of crop and grazing areas 
have been seeded to provide feed for our resident 
ducks and geese, as well as the large number of 
migrants that go through the area each spring and 
fall. At present we are wintering 44 geese to 
be released in the spring. A number of these geese 
will be free flying. These free flying geese will 
move out to the various ponds on the Reserve to 
nest and raise their young. The remaining geese 
that are either clipped or pinioned will be 
released into a large compound area. The compound 
has been set up with a number of nesting sites, 
ponds, and feeding and grazing areas. 

The grape vines and shrubs that grow along 
the rail fences, located throughout the property, 
have made for excellent nesting sites, cover and 
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feed for the various types of song birds. Addit¬ 
ional varieties of trees and shrubs are being 
planted to benefit all types of wildlife. 

The combination of bush, fence rows, ponds, 
fringe areas and open fields make the Reserve 
an excellent place for the naturalist to observe 
a wide variety of wildlife. 

A number of different types of bird houses 
have been erected throughout the Reserve to 
increase the available nesting sites. The houses 
also make interesting viewing of young and adult 
birds. The shutter bug can snap some unusual 
and interesting pictures during feeding time. 
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During spring migration an underwater feeder 
will be anchored in the creek to attract Wood 
Ducks, Blacks and Mallards. The Drakes in their 
colourful spring plumage seem to enjoy showing off 
to all who wish to watch. 

The Wood Ducks and Hooded Mergansers have 
taken to the nesting structures that have been put 
up in the creek and beaver ponds. They have been 
met with good success. If one takes the time, 
they may observe a Woodie entering or leaving 
the nesting box. As spring advances and with a 
little luck you might even see the newly hatched 
ducklings taking their plunge from the nesting 
box. Once these little fellows hit the water 
there isn’t an insect free of the danger of being 
devoured by them. 

For the winter visitor there is a trail for 
snowshoeing. A number of feeders are located 
along the trail to attract our winter birds. 

The tracks of the various animals can be seen 
as they criss-cross the area, (i.e. fox, rabbit, 
otter, coyote, squirrel, etc.). 

The summer trail is laid out to take advantage 
of the best viewing areas for wildlife, trees, 
wildflowers and other plants. 

A visit to the Reserve would not be complete 
without taking a few hours to canoe along the 
hundreds of acres of the Tay Marsh adjacent to 
the Reserve. Here large expanses of bullrushes 
and cattails intermixed with open water areas 
offer good wildfowl viewing opportunities. 
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THE MICA MINE 
CONSERVATION AREA 


The Mica Mine Conservation Area consists 
of approximately 1150 acres of land situated 
between Otty and Long Lakes in the Township 
of North Burgess, about 10 miles southwest of 
the town of Perth. 

The property is comprised of a lake (Mills 
Lake), many acres of flooded and swampy areas, 
and a combination of forested, open, and re¬ 
forested sections. The terrain is rocky and 
rolling with shallow marginal soils. 

The Authority in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources is presently under 
taking a survey of the area in order to investig 
ate and assess the existing wildlife conditions 
and prepare an acceptable game management plan. 
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The area presently contains sections of good 
grouse habitat and summer browse areas for deer. 
Evidence of wolf, fox, rabbit, and otter on the 
property was also observed. Five active beaver 
lodges were located and these beaver are resp¬ 
onsible for the creation of large flooded areas 
which could be managed for waterfowl. 

Proposed management for the area is as 
follows: alternately drain and re-flood 
flooded areas to rejuvenate them, creating more 
aquatic growth as food for waterfowl. Although 
some timber is killed by drowning, numerous 
ponds benefit other wildlife. Beaver populat¬ 
ions will be kept at a level to maintain exist¬ 
ing ponds. Reforest large openings. Preserve 
and encourage small patches of open young 
forest containing aspen and poplar thickets 
which favour upland game. Such a combination 
will be developed through planned cutting 
operations, construct scattered small brush piles 
to encourage the rabbit population; leave 
small open areas and plant to grasses or 
clover which will benefit upland game plus 
add additional "edge effect'*. Shrubs, small 
trees and herbaceous plants along the created 
edge will offer tender twigs palatable to deer. 

These openings can also be created through 
planned cutting and seeding operations. 

In summary then, the objective in the manage¬ 
ment of the Mica Mine property may be regarded as 
the planning and implementation of practical 
methods for the increase of wild game, based upon 
a knowledge of their habits and habitat preferences. 
Increasing the variety of cover and habitat types 
by fighting natural plant succession is the key, 
for this will increase the numbers and species of 
wildlife. 
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TRAILS AND LANDSCAPES 


This is about little places and little things. 
In the thousand of acres of the Watershed are the 
small experiences that become tomorrows^ memories, 
as, standing in grass at Baxter on a warm spring 
evening and listening to the geese as they call to 
the north, or the rattlesnake plantain that is 
suddenly there beside you in the woods. 

When one has the choice of shield country, the 
sometimes wet limestone plain, and an open land¬ 
scape of cultivated fields, it is a world for the 
happy wanderer. 

About tv7o miles west of Otter Lake down a maple 
shaded lane leading from what is known as the 
Houghton Bay road, is a pond, or more truly a bog. 
Its waters are clear, surrounded by spruce, cedar, 
hemlock, dogwood, willow, and best of all it has 
the feeling of far away. This bog can be repeated 
many times over in the western regions of the 
Watershed, waiting for someone to discover it 
again and again. 

A woodcock is always there to surprise in the 
woods beyond its perimeter, and a whippoorwill 
nests secretly nearby. It is in amongst the 
fallen trees and rising from the mosses and 
ground plants where more colorful members of 
a bog are found. Over here large showy lady- 
slippers rise above the low white water arum, 
and there tucked into the moss, a northern 
green orchid not far from, a miniature white 
addersmouth. Further on, the smaller yellow 
mocassin flower keeps company with the pink 
calopogon and rose pogonias. Blooming over 
there beside the single nodding flower of a 
pitcher plant is a real surprise, a rarely 
seen sheep laurel. All this is not without a 
background of everpresent mosquito music 
providing a ground to the happier calls of the 
hooded warbler, white throated sparrow, and 
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busy chickadee. Down the road and not too far 
away under mature pines and hemlock in a moss 
and lichen covered rocky landscape, pink lady- 
slippers can be counted in their thousands. 

Other possibilities raised by further exploration 
are at the least, exciting. 

Before the turn of the century a great fire 
must have swept through this part of the Watershed. 
Burnt stumps of great age are commonly found, as 
are half buried charred trunks as yet unrotted. 

And a century or more ago, rafts of timber were 
assembled in Portland Bay, destined for markets 
beyond the country. Once again, throughout the 
Watershed, timber is being harvested, and in a 
manner that seems to change the whole scheme of 
things. However small untouched groves of 
hardwoods live on to witness again the changes 
wrought by man and nature. Here is a new world 
of regeneration, the cycle of natural succession 
decades long, presenting now an opportunity to 
follow the growth of long forgotten plant 
communities. Again the swift drumming of the 
grouse, fattened on the buds of abundant aspen, 
echoes through the land. The white tailed deer 
finds browse, and the hunting fox is in turn 
rewarded as he searches out his dinner. A trem¬ 
endous time for the searching and curious, a new 
book is opened waiting to be read. 

To watch the osprey plunge into blue waters 
and emerge with talons grasping securely, a 
fisherman sized catch is not soon forgotten. 

While in the same waters the loon still nests 
and cries for all who wish to pause and listen 
to our primeval past. 

Unique in the eastern part of Ontario is the 
Rideau Trail, a ready access into those parts of 
the Watershed where cars, cottages, and crowds 
can be happily left behind. Bus lines offering 
local services will take the walker to drops 
within short distances of the Trail, or many of 
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the points of interest developed by the 
Conservation Authority. You don’t really 
need a car, and for the ambitious person, 
bus out one way, explore and camp all 
weekend, to come back on another route. 

It can be fun! 

And by the way, not all the ginseng has 
been picked. 
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FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 

Peterborough, Ontario June 6-8 

This year the Federation’s annual meet¬ 
ing will be hosted by the Peterborough club. 
Location will be Trent University and a full 
programme of displays, lectures and field 
trips is being planned. Keynoting the Meet¬ 
ing will be the theme of "Wildlife in Ontar¬ 
io". All members and their families are 
urged to reserve this June weekend and attend 
this annual get-together of naturalists. 
Detailed information re registration, programme 
and accommodation is available from Vi Humph¬ 
reys, 998-8270 and 232-8505. 


- H- - 

CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION 

FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

University of Victoria June 12 - 16 

THEME: WILD MOUNTAINS, FRAGILE SEAS 

a conference in two parts on the pleasures 
of being a naturalist in British Columbia 
and the preservation of life in the adjacent 
sea. 


Let the Victoria Natural History Society 
show you where you can hear a Skylark, visit 
a Killer Whale, climb a mountain, discover 
the wonders of a tide pool, wander in a for¬ 
est of our oldest and largest trees, and en¬ 
joy the healthful inspiration of Canada’s 
most salubrious climate. Phone the Canadian 
Nature Federation at 238-6154 for further 
details. 
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SOkU ’74f75 

In contrast to recent winters the winter of ’74/’75 
was rather open, with fewer snowstorms and with above- 
average temperatures resulting in a lessened snow 
cover. The effect of this on the winter bird popula¬ 
tion was quite noticeable; fewer Northern species 
showed up and fewer birds penetrated the city. As 
compensation, the total winter bird population in¬ 
creased and it was not necessary, as in recent years, 
to cover square miles of territory to sight a bird. 

Ottawa birders are fortunate in the number of rare 
Northern birds that show up in winter time over the 
years. Keen birders in the southern States positively 
drool when Ottawa birders casually mention such 
species as the Gyrfalcon (the bird most wanted by keen 
birders in North America), the Great Gray Owl, the Hawk 
Owl and others. But this winter we were not able to 
play one-upmanship. There were no reports of Gyrfal- 
cons, one Great Grey Owl, only one Hawk Owl. (Only 
one?’. Why, the great Audubon, himself, never saw a 
single Hawk Owl in his entire lifetime), one Boreal 
Owl (dead) and only two Boreal Chickadees. Fortunate¬ 
ly these absences can be tentatively ascribed to a 
good food supply in the breeding area and not to a 
decline in populations. 

To offset these absences there was a remarkable in¬ 
flux of Three-Toed Woodpeckers both Black-backed and 
Northern. This unprecedented invasion began in mid- 
October and peaked in mid-December. Every woodlot 
containing large elms seemed to have its quota and one 
Black-backed was even sighted on the grounds of the 
National Arts Centre. New North American highs were 
established for these birds on the Christmas Bird 
Count when 19 Black-backed and 25 Northern Three-Toed 
Woodpeckers were reported. Even as late as March 16 a 
pair of Black-backs and Northerns could be observed in 
Beechwood Cemetery. 
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Other birds that were in excellent numbers included 
the Pine Siskin, which could be found in flocks of 
hundreds in any suitable stand of coniferous trees. 
Associated with the Siskins were large numbers of 
American Goldfinches. Pine Grosbeaks were numerous 
especially on the Quebec side of the river but did not 
penetrate beyond the fringes of the city. Purple 
Finches built up from small numbers in early winter to 
flocks of 50 to 60 in March. 

Great Horned Owls were plentiful and could be found 
not only in any suitable woodlot but also in the city 
proper. An interesting aspect of this was that our 
resident subspecies of Great Horned Owl was joined, 
this winter, by two northern subspecies, the pale 
’Arctic’ Horned Owl and the quite dark ’Labrador’ 
Horned Owl. 

Only scattered reports of individual Bohemian Wax- 
wings were received. Reports of Cedar Waxwings were 
also scattered but one flock of 200 birds and another 
of 100 birds were noted. Snowy Owls were in fair num¬ 
bers during migration but only about half-a-dozen 
wintered in the area. Four Barred Owls were reported 
from scattered points. One Rough-legged Hawk stayed 
at Shirleys Bay to late January. The number of 
American Kestrels was down badly with only a few in¬ 
dividuals being sighted. Last winter there was a 
great irruption of Redpolls, those perky little birds 
that so enliven our winter landscape. This winter 
none were seen until March when a concentration of 
several hundred was found in the Mer Bleue area. Al¬ 
though one flock of 500 Snow Buntings was seen this 
charming bird has been more noticeable by its absence 
this winter. Tree Sparrows did not generally winter 
in our area this year. Northern Shrikes were in good 
numbers during migration last Fall but very few over¬ 
wintered here. 

Pileated Woodpeckers were seen in good numbers. 

One bird roosted regularly in a large beech tree in 
Rockcliffe until early March when squirrels usurped 
its dormitory. Ravens are becoming more common. Two 
frequented Shirleys Bay all winter, two are back at 
the nest on Mountain Road and at least a dozen were 
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seen at the dump at Denholm, Evening Grosbeaks al¬ 
though down from previous winters were still plenti¬ 
ful. Golden-crowned Kinglets could be found in two’s 
and four’s in good stands of coniferous trees south 
and west of the city. 

Bird watchers are interested in the manner the 
ranges for Mockingbirds and Cardinals have slowly 
moved north to encompass the Ottawa area. Would you 
believe a Mockingbird in Ottawa in January? Well, one 
hardy bird was seen up to that time in the vicinity of 
the Remic Lookout. And Cardinals I - ten in all; two 
at the Greenbank feeder, two at Ted Mosquin’s feeder 
west of Aylmer, four in the Island Park Drive area, 
one at Revelstoke Drive and one on Cumberland. 

To complete the round-up, we should note that for 
the third successive winter a male Barrow’s Goldeneye 
showed up just west of the Champlain Bridge (in the 
company of a Common Goldeneye, let it be whispered). 

A single Carolina Wren was observed regularly in 
Kanata and another at Crystal Beach. Fifteen Mourn¬ 
ing Doves overwintered at the Greenbank feeder. The 
population of overwintering Common Mergansers was 
higher this year than in the past few years and one 
Red-breasted Merganser was noted. Although a small 
number of Juncos usually overwinters in Ottawa, this 
year only one was seen. But Song Sparrows had a good 
winter with more than 15 being reported. And Robins 
were seen in small numbers throughout the winter. 

Mentioning Robins makes one think of Spring. As 
this is being written the vanguard of the Spring bird 
migration has arrived; Horned Larks, Red-winged Black¬ 
birds, Killdeers, Cowbirds, Crackles and Song 
Sparrows, and birders in the area are preparing to 
enjoy once more the great Northern mass movement of 
birds. 

Good birdingl 
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Carex - - - and birds 


In North America there are probably more than 
500 species of Carex, one of the many genera of the 
Cyperaceae or Sedge family. Many species of Carex 
have triangular stems and the leaves are sharp-edged - 
in fact, the sharp leaves have earned this group of 
plants the name "shear-grass". Although shear-grasses 
occur in all areas of North America, they are most 
abundant in areas of moist soils such as along ditches 
and on pond and slough edges. 

The seeds of Carex are usually triangular or lens¬ 
shaped, and because of their wide availability they 
figure prominently in the food of birds. Ruffed Grouse 
chicks eat considerable numbers of Carex seeds, and 
these, along with insects, are the most frequent items 
in their diet. Many species of smaller birds, notably 
Swamp and Tree Sparrows, consume large quantities of 
Carex seeds, and several species of marsh or shorebirds 
are known to eat them. Carex not only provides food 
for such ducks as Wood Duck and Green-winged Teal, but 
is also used as nesting cover. In winter, the seed 
heads of Carex are often found above the snow and can 
be an important food source for Snow Buntings, Juncos 
and Redpolls. 


drawing : Ann Gruchy 

text : Chuck Gruchy 
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There have been two council meetings since the 
Annual Business meeting. The first was devoted prima¬ 
rily to establishing committees for 1975 and adjourned 
at 11:07 p.m., the second was precedent-setting in that 
it adjourned before 10 p.m.I The committee chairmen are 
as follows: FINANCE, R. Foxall; EXCURSIONS & LECTURES, 

D. Lafontaine; MEMBERSHIP, P. Narraway; PUBLICATIONS, 

S. Van Zyll de Jong; CONSERVATION, A. Reddoch; MACOUN 
CLUB, E. Haber; PUBLICITY & EDUCATION, A. Sheppard; 

F 0 N AFFAIRS, H. MacKenzie. The Bird Records Group 
and Bird Feeder Group are no longer considered "official" 
committees of council but will continue to function as 
they have in the past. 

Among correspondence, we received a letter from 
Mr. Colin Griffiths requesting permission to band birds 
at the feeders operated by OFNC, and this was granted. 

At the second meeting, the 1975 budget was presen¬ 
ted by R. Foxall, and was approved by Council. The 
Centennial Planning Committee reported receipt of about 
25 proposals for our Centennial Celebration, including 
suggestions for publications, a special stamp issue, 
acquiring land, and having parties. 

The Conservation and Publicity Committees will 
co-ordinate their efforts with respect to matters of 
interest to Club members, such as the routing of Quebec 
highway A-5 near Gatineau Park. 

Several "housekeeping" duties such as appointment 
of signing officers for 1975, payment of dues to the 
Canadian Nature Federation and the International Council 
for Bird Preservation were dealt with at one or the 
other meeting. 
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At the Annual Business Meeting of the Club in 
January discussion had to be cut short on the mechanism 
of nominating officers of the Club and members of the 
Council. It was suggested at that meeting that the pro¬ 
posed By-Law on the Duties of the Nominating Committee 
prepared by the Council should be printed in T & L for 
comment by the membership. Comments should be made to 
the By-Laws Committee, OFNC, Box 3264, Station C, 

Ottawa KlY 4J5. 


PROPOSED BY-LAW : DUTIES OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

A Nominating Committee shall be chosen by the 
Council. It shall comprise at least three voting 
members of which one-third shall be members of the 
Council and one-third shall not be members of the 
Council. The President and Vice-President shall not 
be members, and no officer shall be Chairman. 

It shall be the responsibility of the Committee 
to ensure that all members of the Club, whatever their 
place of residence, have an opportunity to make nomin¬ 
ations. Nominations should be made in writing with a 
statement from the nominee that he (she) is willing to 
serve if elected, and should include the names of the 
nominator and seconder. Nominations can be for 
officers of the Club and for other positions on the 
Council. 

A slate of persons to fill all offices and at 
least nine additional positions on the Council shall 
be prepared by the Committee. In the event that the 
number of nominees equals, or is less than, the number 
of positions available, these persons shall be declared 
elected at the Annual Business Meeting. In the event 
that more nominations are received than the number of 
positions to be filled, the Recording Secretary shall 
arrange for information on the candidates for the 
positions involved to be sent to all voting members. 

A vote will be taken at the Annual Business Meeting. 
Proxy votes will be allowed. 
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OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS' CLUB 


ScCW«Hi&t 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
J. Donald Lafontaine (829-7273), Chairman 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
RECORDING THE SOUNDS OF NATURE 
Speakers: Jack Gates and Monty Brigham 
Meet: Auditorium Ottawa Public 

Library, Laurier and Metcalfe 
Streets. 

Time: 8:00 pm. 

An introduction to equipment and techniques 


Tuesday 
13 May 


BIRD WALKS AT VINCENT MASSEY PARK 


An introduction to 

the basics 

of bird identification 

Saturday 

3 

May 

Leader: 

Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

II 

10 

II 

II 

Don Lafontaine (829-7273) 

II 

17 

II 

II 

Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 

II 

24 

II 

II 

George McGee (733-1739) 


Meet: Vincent Massey parking lot by 
Heron Road bridge 
Time: 7:30 a.m. 


BIRD WALKS AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Sunday 4 May Leader: Steve O’Donnell (737-5270) 


II 

11 " 

II 

II 

25 " 

II 

Meet: 

Time: 

Walks 

last until noon. 

Bring 


Roger Foxall (745-7791) 
Steve O’Donnell (737-5270) 
Anderson Road at CNR tracks 
north of Russell Road 
7:00 a.m. 

waterproof footwear. 
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SPRING FLOWERS 

Leader: Don Lafontaine (829-7273) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 
Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring a SNACK and INSECT REPELLENT 


BREEDING BIRDS IN NORTH GOWER AREA 
Leaders: Rick Poulin (232-4687) and 
Monty Brigham (489-3018) 
Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping 
Centre 

Time: 6:00 a.m. 

Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 

MAY AND JUNE EVENING WALKS 


Saturday 
31 May 


Saturday 
24 May 


Informal walks of general interest. Meet at 
6:30 p.m., weather permitting. Bring INSECT 
REPELLENT 


Wednesday 7 May BRITANNIA 

Leader: Joe Dafoe (820-1254) 
Meet: Britannia Filtration Plant 


Thursday 15 May NIVEN’S WOODS 

Leader: Joyce Reddoch (749-5363) 
Meet: Entrance to N.R.C. on 
Montreal Road 


Tuesday 20 May BRITANNIA 

Leader: Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 
Meet: Britannia Filtration Plant 


Wednesday 28 May OTTAWA-CARLETON CONSERVATION AREA 

MOODIE DRIVE 

Leader: Albert Dugal (821-2586) 
Meet: Parking lot on west side of 
Moodie Drive north of Jack 
Pine Trail (under Hydro line) 


Thursday 5 June OTTAWA-CARLETON CONSERVATION AREA 

RICHMOND ROAD 

Leader: Jim Wickware (225-2658) 
Meet: Parking lot on west side of 

Richmond Road at Knoxdale Rd. 
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INTRODUCTION TO FISH 
Leader: Chuck Gruchy (489-3748) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 
Time: 8:00 a.m. 

Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT and be prepared 
to do some wading. Want a good reference? Try 
Freshwater Fishes of Canada by Scott and Crossman 


Sunday 
1 June 


BOTANICAL TRIP TO CONSTANCE BAY 
Leader: Jack Gillett (224-2843) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 
Time: 9:00 a.m 
Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


GENERAL WALK IN THE LAROSE FOREST 
Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, St. 

Laurent Blvd. at Smyth Road 
Time: 8:00 a.m. 

Walk lasts until about 2 p.m. Bring a SNACK 
and INSECT REPELLENT 


Sunday 
8 June 


Saturday 
7 June 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

10 June NATURAL HISTORY IN SWEDEN 

Speaker: Dr. George A. Neville 
Meet: Auditorium, Ottawa Public Library, 
Laurier and Metcalfe Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 


GENERAL EXCURSION TO THE MER BLEUE 
Leaders: Anne Hanes (749-2400) and 
Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: as for Ramsayville Walks 
Time: 9:00 a.m 
All day trip. Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


Saturday 
14 June 


BUTTERFLIES 

Leader: Don Lafontaine(829-7273) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 
Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


Sunday 
15 June 
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BOTANICAL OUTING - LIMESTONE FLATS AND 
SECONDARY FOREST 
Leader: Albert Dugal (821-2586) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre 
Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


GENERAL EXCURSION TO THE CARP HILLS 
Leader: Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 
Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping 
Centre 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

All day outing. Bring LUNCH and INSECT 
REPELLENT 


A TRIP TO A CONSERVATION AREA - THE 
MILL POND (see page 91) 

Leader: Jim Wickware (225-2658) 
Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping 
Centre 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

All day trip. Bring LUNCH and INSECT 
REPELLENT 


Saturday 
12 July 


Saturday 
28 June 


Sunday 
22 June 


Saturday FALL MIGRANTS - SHIRLEY’S BAY 
23 August Leader: Rick Poulin (232-4687) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-in Theatre 
Time: 7:00 a.m. 


Weekend WHALE TRIP - TO TADOUSSAC 

11-13 Oct. Interested in whale watching, birding, or 

-botany? An excursion over the Thanksgiving 

weekend is being planned. Expected cost 
including all transportation and accomodation 
(food not included) approx. $75.00. If you 
are interested call Roger Foxall 745-7791. 
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